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Art. 1.—Memoirs and Recollections of Count Sr- 
eur, Ambassador from France to the Courts of 
Russia and Prussia, &c. &c. written by himself. 
Boston, 1825. Svo. pp. 359. 


Continued. 
In the farther perusal of this inter- 
esting volume of recollections, we have 
been much amused with the notices 





our author takes of the distinguished | 


literary characters with whom he was ac- 
quainted. The most gigantic mind, which 
illustrated that proud era in French lite- 
rature, was Voltaire. Possessing an acute 
mind and universal talents, it may be said 
of him, in the words of Johnson, record- 
ing the worth of Goldsmith— 

Nullum fere scribendi genus 

Non tetigit, 

Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit. 

There is no species of writing which he 
did not handle ; none which he handled, 
that he did not adorn and improve. We 
shall offer no apology for the following 
extracts in relation to this great writer. 

‘< Voltaire, the prince of poets, the pa- 
triarch of philosophers, the glory of his 
age and country, had, for many years past, 
remained an exile from France. While 
all Frenchmen perused his works wit 
delight, scarcely any of them had yet be- 
held him: his contemporaries were to 
him, if we may venture to express it, a 
sort of posterity Not a few carried their 
admiration of his universal genius to a 


club, but the light arms of ridicule and 
irony. It is certain that none ever made 
a more dexterous use of them than he did, 
or inflicted with them more deep and in- 
curable wounds.” 


* This great man’s return threw his ri- 
vals into consternation; the clergy was 
indignant, but as well as the parliament, 
remained silent, and the philosophical as- 
|cendancy acquired fresh strength from 
the presence and from the triumph of its 
leading chief. 

“At this epoch it was necessary to 
have witnessed the public exultation, the 
eager curiosity, and enthusiasm of admir- 
ing crowds, desirous of hearing and be- 
holding this celebrated old man, contem- 
porary with two ages, who had inherited 
the fame of the one, and formed the glory 
of the other; it required, I repeat, to bea 
living witness of this spectacle to form a 
| just idea of it. 
| “It was the apothesis of a demigod, 
| still living; when he addressed the peo- 
ple, he said with as much feeling as rea- 
:son: ‘Do you wish to kill me with plea- 
‘sure?’ And, in fact, the delight he felt 
at such numerous and affecting marks of 
their regard. was too much for his 
strength ; he sank under his emotions, and 
the altar, which they were decorating 
_to his honour, speedily became his tomb 

‘* Equally desirous of obtaining a nearer 
view of this illustrious man, and more for- 
| tunate than the rest, I, without having to 

force my way through the crowds that 








degree of adoration ; his productions were sought to approach him, enjoyed the sa- 
the ornament of the libraries, his name tisfaction of contemplating him at leisure, 
was familiar to all minds, but his features ceveral times at the-house of my parents, 
were concealed from all regards. His | with whom he had been rather intimately 


spirit seemed to govern, to direct, and to | a-quainted during the earlier part of his 
modify all the characters of his age; but, jife.” 

if we except a smal] number who had, ,, zy: ; : 
been admitted into his philosophical sanc- | His leanness bore witness to his long 


rae + Femmes. a Fae billie Ua waa | incessant labours ; his ancient and pecu- 
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iat ‘ing witness of the age of Louis XIV. ;— 
he the historian of that age. and the immor- 


“Wechape 26 Giige Went over 201 i) painter of Henry 1V_ His piercing 


duced such important changes as Vol- 
taire, in the opinions and manners of his | 
times. No head at a party ever combat- 
ed and vanquished at the same time, 
without appearing to mix in the contro- 
versy, a greater number of enemies, till | 
then supposed invincible, of errors long | 
consecrated by time, and prejudices deep- 
ly rooted by ancient customs. 

“Destitute, nevertheless, of rank, birth, 
or anthority, his power consisted only in 
the clearness of his réasoning, in the va- 
ried eloquence of his style, and in the 
captivating grace of his manner. In fact, 
in order to level with the earth, the an- 
cient and formidable colossus against 
which his efforts were directed, he, for 





the most part employed, not the heavy 





/eye sparkled with genius and sarcasm— 


in it might be traced the fire of the tragic 
poet, the author of Cdipus and of Maho- 
met, the profound thinker, the ingenious 
and satiric novelist, the severe and pene- 
trating observer of human nature, while 
his thin and bending form seemed nothing 
more than aslight envelope, almost trans- 
parent, through which beamed his genius 
and his soul.’ 


‘“‘] was all ears and eyes when I ap- 
proached Voltaire, and my whole atten- 
tion was alive only to him, as if I expect- 
ed every moment some oracle to escape 
his lips. Yet it was neither the time nor 
the place to pronounce them, if he had 
even been Apollo himself; for he was 


standing by the bed-side of a dying mor- 
tal—a sight calculated to inspire only 
with mournful reflections. She appear- 
ed no longer susceptible of admiration— 
not even of consolation. Nevertheless, 
she made one great effort to vanquish na- 
ture ; her eyes recovered some portion of 
their lustre, and her voice of its power.” 


‘** However this may be, Voltaire flat- 
tered my self-love by the delicacy with 
which he alluded to my taste for letters, 
and to my first ess.vs ; he encouraged me, 
too, by giving me his advice. Do not 
forget,’ he said, ‘ that you have deserved 
the praise bestowed upon you, by care- 
fully combining, in your most trifling po- 
etical effusions, some realities with your 
images, a portion of morality with your 
sentiments, and with your liveliness a few 
grains of philosophy. At tBe same time 
distrust your inclination for poetry, you 
may venture to follow it, but do not suffer 

ourself to be carried away by it. From 
all I have heard, and from the position 
you occupy, you are destined for more se- 
rious pursuits. You have done well, 
however, to commence your career b 
writing verse ; for it is extremely difficult 
for those who have never been sensible 
of its charms, who are both ignorant of 
its art and its beauty, ever to become ex- 
cellent prose writers. Go, young man; 
accept the good wishes of an aged friend, 
who predicts for you a happy fate; but, 
fail not to recollect that poetry, all divine 
as she is supposed, is at best a siren.” 


“ The same year in which Voltaire ex- 
pired witnessed, likewise, the decease of 
Rousseau. These two luminaries disap- 
peared nearly at the same time. and at a 
moment when their doctrines, falsely in- 
terpreted, alike by the passions of their 
disciples and of their enemies, were upon 
the point of shaking Europe to its very 
foundation 

“Voltaire had beheld the celebrated 
Franklin rejoicing io his triumph at Pa- 
ris. The aged Frenchman bestowed his 
benediction on the son of the old Ameri- 
can. The prayers of both were alike of- 
fered up for the welfare of their respec- 
tive countries, but how different was the 
result! The immense ocean, the extent 
of the American continent, and the ab- 
sence of the most formidable dangers that 
menace all governments, namely, the pri- 
vileged classes, and the classes destitute 
of all property, fostered the seeds of free- 
dom in America, whilst in France, on the 
contrary, they could only strike a feeble 
root in a soil inundated with blood, and 
torn by all the elements of hatred and dis- 
cord. 

“ The death of Voltaire was attended 





with the same splendid publicity as his 
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life. The end of Rousseau was sorrowful| ‘It will, therefore, be easily imagined 
avoided mankind, whom he believed to| army well disciplined, in which every 
be his enemies; and the man who had | thing offered the aspect of ordvr, reason, 
peared amid the shades of those woods, | ners and language of the generals, their 
where he rejoiced to terminate in peace , aids-de-camp, and the other officers, were 
a wretched existence. . | noble and appropriate, and were height- 
‘The death of these two chiefs of the | ened by that natural benevolence which 
ful joy in the breasts of their adversaries. | liteness, as a mild countenance is pretfer- 
They believed, fora moment, they had | able to a mask upon which the utmost la- 
that | bour has been bestowed to render its fea- 
. . . } 
though men of genius may die, their | tures graceful. 
thoughts are immortal.” “The personal dignity of each indivi- 
portion of the volume, which treats of| inspired by the love of liberty, and a sen- 
Washington. Remark, by way of pre- | timent of equality, had been no slight ob- 
be pleased with Segur after reading the | to rise above them without exciting their 
following :— jealousy, and to subject their independent 
to see Washington the hero of America. | promoting discontent. 
He wasthen encamped at ashortdistance| ‘ Any otherman but Washington would 
was kind enough to introduce me to him. | his genius and his wisdom, that in the 
Too often reality disappoints the expec- | midst of the storms of a revolution, he 
admiration diminishes by a too near view | of a free nation, without exciting the 
of the object upon which it had been bes-| alarms of his countrymen, or the suspi- 
ton, I found a perfect sinnilarity between 
the impression produced upon me by his 
** His exterior disclosed, as it were, the 
history of his life ; simplicity, grandeur, 
attributes of his character, were also 
stamped upon wis features, and im all his 
vated ; the expression of his features mild 
and benevolent; his sinile graceful and 
miliarity. 
“He did not display the luxury of a 


and silent. The friend of nature, he! how much I was surprised at finding an 
poured such light upon the world, disap- | information, and experience. The man- 
modern philosophy excited a very deceit-| appears to me as much preferable to po- 
triumphed, forgetting, doubtless, | 
We now come to the most interesting | dual, the noble pride with which all were 
face, is unnecessary. Our readers will! stacles to the elevation ofa chief who was 
“One of my most anxious wishes was | spirit to the rules of discipline without 
from us, and the Count de Rochambeau | have failed in the attempt; but such were 
tations our imagination had raised, and | commanded, during seven years, the army 
towed; but, on seeing General Washing- 
aspect, and the ideal! had formed of him. 
dignity, calmness, goodness, firmness, the 
person. His stature was noble and ele- 
pleasing ; his manners simple, without fa- 
monarchical general: every thing an- 


nounced in him the hero of a republic — | 
than commanded, | 
respect, and the expression of all those | 


he inspired, rather 
that surrounded his person manifested the 
existence in their breasts of feelings of 
sincere affection, and of that entire confi- 


dence in the chief upon whom they seem- | 


ed exclusively to found all their hopes of 
safety. His quarters, at a little distance 
from the camp, offered the image of the 
order and regularity displayed in the 
whole tenor of his life, his manner, and 
conduct 

**} had expected to find, in this popular 
camp, soldiers ill equipped, officers with- 
out instruction, republicans destitute of 
that urbanity so common in our old civi- 
lized countries. I recollected the first 
moment of their revolution, when hus- 
bandmen and artizans, who had never held | 


‘‘ Under every circumstance he united 
in his favour the suffrages of rich and 
poor, magistrates and warriors; in short, 
| Washington is, perhaps, the only man 
| who ever conducted and terminated a 
| civil war, without having drawn upon 
, himself any deserved censure. As it was 
| known to all that he entirely disregarded 
| his own private interest, and consulted, 
solely, the general welfare, he enjoyed, 
during his life, those unanimous homages 
which the greatest men generally fail to 
receive from their contemporaries, and 
which they must only expect from poste 
irity. Itmight have been said that envy, 
seeing him so highly established in public 
estimation, had become discouraged, and 
cast away her shafts in despair of their 
being able to reach him. 

‘“Washington, whenI saw him, was 
forty-nine yearsofage He endeavoured, 
modestly, to avoid the marks of admira- 
tion and respect which were so anxiously 
offered to him, and-yet no man ever knew 
better how to receive and to acknowledge 
them. He listened, with an_ obliging 
attention, to all those who addressed 
‘him, and the expression of his counte- 
nance had conveyed his answer before he 
spoke. 

‘*When very young he commenced his 
military career by fighting against the 
| French on the frontiers of Canada, at the 
| head of the Virginian militia; and, after 
his return from this campaign, that man, 


Sore . 

| cions of the Congress 
| 

| 


friendship 


a gun, had hastened, without order, and| who was destined to act so prominent a 
in the name of their country, to go and_ part in his country, remained for a consi- 
fight the British phalanxes, offering only | derable time, at home, in a state of inac- 
to the view of their astonished enemies | tivity, appearing to prefer a quiet philo- 
#m assemblage of rough and unpolished | sophical life to the agitations of public af 
beings, whose only military insignia con- | fairs. 

sisted of a cap, upon which the word Li-| ‘ Exempt from ambition, he interfered 
herty was written, but little in the events that marked the 


first steps of the American insurrection; 
but, aS soon as War was irrevocably de- 
clared, as the state and the army were in 
want of a chief, all eyes were turned up- 
on Washingt: n, who was universally es- 
teemed for his wisdom. In a country, 
besides, in which peace had subsisted for 
so long a period, he was then, perhaps, 
the only man having some notion and 
some recollection of war. 

‘** Inspired with the purest and most dis- 
interested love for his country, he refused 
to receive the salary assigned to him as 
general in chief, and it was almost in spite 
of him that the state undertook to defray 
the cost of his table. That table was, 
every day, prepared for thirty guests, and 
the dinner, which, according to the cus- 
tom of the English and of the Americans, 
lasted several hours, was concluded by 
numerous toasts. Those most generally 
given were— The Independence of the 
United States’—‘ The King and Queen of 
France’—‘ Success to the Allied Armies.’ 
After these came private toasts, or, as 
they were called in America, ‘ senti- 
ments’ In general, after the table had 
been cleared, and nothing was left but 
bottles and cheese, the company still re- 
round it until night.— 
Temperance was, however, one of Wash- 
ington’s virtues; and, in thus protracting 
the duration of his repast, he had only 
one object in view ; the pleasure of con- 
versation, which afforded a diversion from 
his cares, and repose from his fatigues.” 


mained seated 





Art. 11.—Tremaine, or the Man of Refinement: 
3 vols. 12mo. Wiider & Campbell, New York. 
1825. 

Concluded. 

Trematne becomes acquainted with the 
two recluses, and is charmed with the nai- 
vete of Eugenia, who, in return, compli- 
ments the man of refinement with her 
He attempts a strange expe- 
riment on the strength of her attachment 
to him, removed from all extraneous in- 
fluence, even of hope, and is confirmed by 
the event in his favourable sentiments to- 
wards the lady. Accidentally discover- 
ing, however, that Eugenia had formerly 
loved a certain Captain Monson fo a de- 
gree, Tremaine resolves not to owe his 
success to the absence of his rival, and to 
quit the field for a time, in order to leave 
all free to the captain’s exertions. The 
.dventure terminates in the departure of 
our hero in a most whimsical manner, 
and the loss of Captain Monson’s affec- 
tions by Miss Belson, who thus becomes 
an example to the sex of the danger: ftwo 
beaux to one string Tremaine next oc- 
cupies himself awhile with politics, grows 
disgusted, and determines to retire Be- 
hold him at his country-seat, in the en- 
joyment of fortune, education, and birth, 
surrounded with every thing that pleasure 
and leisure can ask, or wealth command, 
and his only anxiety to kill the time, “ And 
labour dire it is, and weary wo,”’ as the 
laziest of poets expresses it. Fowlin 


and fishing, gardening and books, wi 





every amusement, solicit him in vain ; the 
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mantle of ennui falls heavy around him, 
and he envies the cheerful activity of his 
dependents. About this time, he renews 
his acquaintance with an old friend, Dr. 
Eveiyn, a neighbouring clergyman, pos- 
sessed of a daughter who figures largely 
through the volumes, and is thus preseut- 
ed to the reader. 

«« There was a natural grace in her man- 
ner, so evidently superior to that which 
is, or can be taught, that prepared to cri- 
ticise, nay, even to find fault, he was, in 
spite of himself, enchanted 

** When introduced. she gave him he: 
hand, by her father’s command, and though 
perfectly self-possessed, for a moment it 
called a blush into her cheek which the 
most skilful painter would in vain have at- 
tempted to delineate. The band too, which 
she gave, as he did not fail to observe, was 
of exquisite mould, and he was a great ad- 
mirer of a beautiful hand. Small, taper, 
white, and of velvet softness, it combined 
with an airy foot, and a general fineness 
of limb, to produce that lovely symmetry 
always so powerful in its effects, and sv 
infinitely more fascinating to a mind of 
taste than the most perfect beauty with- 
out it. 

‘In truth, there was something in this 
young creature’s whole appearance not 
easily to be described. There wasa pen- 
siveness in her arched and pencilied brow 
which instantly filled the heart of the be 
holder with interest of the most serious 
kind; but then again, all seriousness was 
lost in the fascinations of a smile, which 
lighted every thing into joy. Her cheek 
was dimpled, and gave a play to her coun- 
tenance such as one else, in Tremaine’s 
opinion, had ever exhibited. It was the 
lightning play so beautifully described by 
Petrarch in the “ lampeggio del angelico 
riso,” of Laura.” 

The worthy Doctor acquires a great in- 
fluence over Tremaine, and the rest oi 
the first volume is chiefly occupied with 
discussions between them concerning the 
true uses of retirement. The man of re- 
finement is at last induced by the argu- 
ments of the divine to alier bis charac- 
ter from that of a mere fashionable ennuié 
to a rational being, who teels persuaded 
that employment is the great essential of 
human happiness He cultivates the so- 
ciety of Miss Evelyn, and listens to her 
harp and voice till he believes her “ the 
loveliest-minded creature in the world.’ 
Tie grand moral impressed throughout 
this volume, is the necessity of making 
some business, and the lessons of Kvelyn 
upon this subject, are replete with the 
most valuable instruction. The second 
volume exhibits an increase of characters. 
A dinner-party at Bellenden-Hall, is de- 
scribed with much spirit, and some capi- 
tal sketches of the various guests are 
given. Miss Lyttleton, and Amazon of 
ton, is rendered amusing by her contempt 
of female forms, and her imitation of the 
freedom allowed to gentlemen, but de- 
nied to her own sex, by the customs of 


maine had once bestowed some attention, 
bu: ceased on a discovery of the defects 
of her character. Happy man! no pro- 
secution fora breach of marriage-promise 
assails him, and we are led to suppose 
that in England a bachelor may look 
thrice on a lady, without subjecting him- 
self to the talons of the law. They. or- 
der these things better in America. 

Miss Neville is another ci-devant shrine 
of Tremaine’s admiration, and her ma 
naging mama, with her matrimonial tricks 
upon travellers, are happily hit off. There 
is an interesting episude in regard toa 
certain Mrs Rochford, and Mademoiselle 
de Montauban, with whom Miss Evelyn 
becomes acquainted by losing her way 1 
the woods during ashower. A suspicion 
arises in the mind of her father that one 
of the ladies is the wife or the mistress of 
l'remaine, but he explains the affair in a 
satisfactory manner, and the intimacy be- 
tween the man of refinement and his 
friends at Evelyn Hall daily increases 
A dissertation on the opera produces an 
alarming discovery on their part of th: 
great liberality of his religious opinions, 
and their sceptical tendency. An acci- 
dent affords Evelyn the opportunity of 
delivering a discourse on the moral as 
well as natural government of the world 
vy Him who created it; on the whoie 
proof of Providence, though by second 
causes , the immortality of ihe soul, a fu- 
ture Judgment, and the certainty of retri- 
bution. Ihis sermon makes a deep im- 
pression on Tremaine, and he comm -nces 
a serious e€Xamination of the reliance 
which he had reposed on Hume, Boling- 
broke, and Voliaire. Miss Eveiyn assures 
her father of the tipossibility of her be- 
ing touched by the vows vf one so har- 
dened as tu deny the Providence oi Hea- 
ven, and is charmingly represented as a 
young creature periectly beautiful, and 
iully disposed to encourage the most ex- 
guisite of our feelings, yet controlling 
all, by a sense of piety to her Creator. 
Tremaine grows suddenly alarmed at the 
thought of an alliance between her ana 
Lord St. Clair, and opens the state of his 
feelings to her father. 

‘‘ Breaking silence, therefore, on his 
part, he observed that Tremaine seemeu 
to pay but a poor compliment to his 
daugiter’s rank in society, when he sup 
posed her so ignorant. ‘lien, in a lighter 
tone, he asked—* Has sie not seen ai. 
Yorkshire? and is tuere now sucii a dit- 
ierence between Yorkshire and Grosve- 
nor Square? 

« Tremaine looked jnquiringly, as if to 
make out whether he could mean to rally 
on sucha subject. 

* ¢ Besides, continued he, ‘has she not 
seen Grosvenor square itself at Bellenden 
House 

‘« « My friend,’ said Tremaine, ‘ you are 
jesting, which I did not expect.’ 

“* Less, perhaps, than you imagine,’ 
returned Evelyn. ‘That there must be 
persons of infinitely more worth than Lord 





society. Lady Gertrude Bellenden is a 
cold, stately personage, on whom Tre- 





St. Clair, and Mr. Beaumont, et id genus 
omne, is, 1 hope, true ; yet you must con- 


fess yourself, they are men of the very 
first monde, and would be produced as 
every fair specimens of the generality of 
batchelors of fashion. Beaumont is, be- 
sides, generally considered as a man of 
natural abilities; and our cousin, there, 
came home from Greece and Florence 
with the reputation of a young man of the 
greatest promise. Yet, if that were all, I 
would bid, not only your own heart, but 
your own pride, which I perfectly well 
understand, not to be afraid ’ 

“«*] thank you,’ replied Tremaine, ‘ for 
so much comfort as this would give me, 
(and this is not a little,) that the ten years 
advantage which St. Clair has over me 
could be done away. But all young men 
are not St. Clairs.’ 

‘“«* Still less,’ returned Evelyn, ‘ are 
they Tremaines. In many high qualities, 
as well as accomplishments, they certain- 
ly are not; and without these, I am mis- 
taken if the freshest bloom of youth could 
touch my daugiter’s heart. Would to 
heaven every thing else was as suitable!’ 

*“* You agree, then,’ said Tremaine, in 
some agitation, ‘ that this sad disparity—’ 

‘** «Youn still speak of disparity of years,’ 
observed Evelyn. | 

**T do. Ofwhat else would you have 
me speak?’ 

‘«* Alas! returned his friend, and press- 
ing the arm that was within his— would 
io heaven there was no other disparity !’ 

*** What can you possibly mean 1?’ 

‘**} mean all that a good iiher or good 
young womati, must mean, when they are 
uot indifferent to every thing beyond the 
world. 1 wish there were not such cruel 
disparities of opinion upon all that can 
concer the very heart and soul of man-— 
all that can belong to us in this world or 
the next! With such dissimilitudes, or 
rather such fatal opp sition between us 
a8 there is om these points, much as we 
love you, were you prince of the world, I 
ell you fairly, you would not succeed,’ 

“ Tremaine was thunderstruck at these 
words. He had not expected them, had 
aot contemplated their possibility, had 
not even thought of the case. He 
breathed thick and frequent; and it was 
sume time before ne could recover his 
voice. 
vy what was totally unlooked for; in- 
deed, no young person, and no young per- 
son’s father or mother, that had ever en- 
gaged his attention, had ever thought of 

‘uch a thing He was confounded, and 
uis eyes swam in a kind of giddiness,” 

We are compelled to omit the interest- 
ing interview between Tremaine and 
Miss Evelyn, in which she repeats her 
father’s sentiments, and must pass over 
the letter which she writes to her lover, 
except the following extract. 


“ Loving, reverencing, and fearing, 
God as I do, adoring him in his provi- 
dence, and humbling myself before him 
with trembling resignation, it revolts my 
soul to think that he who could absorb my 
earthly love, my fondest attachment, mo 





whole reverence and esteem, should think 
little of all these sacred feelings ;—that he 





His whole hope seemed blasted. 
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should disparage my mind’s most ardent! visibly declines, and her father proposes 


devotion; should not only not participate, | a tour in France. 


At the chateau de St 


but by his conduct seem to resist all that my | Jules, near the city of Orleans, a most 


soul holds most awful and dear ;—al! this | 
terrifies me even at this distance to think | 


of. What would it do if the thought were 
daily and hourly worked up into every act 
of my future life? What would be the 
effect of this’ vitai difference, practically 
showing itself, where all ought to be union 
without alloy. 

“‘ Forgive me, ob! forgive me, if I feel 


sure that it could not come to good ; that | 


to yon I could not be your Georgina, the 
Georgina you have fancied ; and that to 
me you could not be that unerring, that 
infallible guide. to whom I would on all 
occasions co... mit my spirit to be directed, 
‘As from my Lord, my Governor, and 
King’.” 

“°Tis true you made an offer that pe- 
netrated my heart, and shook my resolu- 
tion—nay, overcame it ; but how, and in 
what moment? Ah! let your own heart 
answer, and say what place there then 
was for reason or resolution, when the 
sudden surprise of tenderness displaying 
itself for the first time—no, | am sure this 
will not be fixed upon me, by the most 
generous of men, to my disadvantage. 
The prayers 1 afterwards poured out to 
the Ruler of all things were heard; and 
God has given me strength to address you 
asI ought. It is he, and not I, that tells 
you your proposal, generous as itis, would 
of necessity be abortive—that my unhap- 

iness at your doubts would not be the 
ess, because they were concealed, and 
that you would not the less lament my 
supposed weakness, because you had 
kindly consented. as you thought, never 
to probe it. It is the voice of God, and 
not mine, that tells you this. 

‘* How weak mine alone would be, my 
throbbing heart indeed too fatally con- 
vinces me. Listen then to this power- 
ful voice, that implores you for your own 
sake, to seek him with fervour and sin- 
cerity ; seek, and you shall find him ; and 
when you have found him, need I say that 
you have found me ? But till then, though 
shattered, unnerved, torn with contend. 
ing emotions, and weighed to the ground 
with distress, my way is yet clear before 
me, pointed out by Heaven itself ; nor 
dare I swerve from it. Alas! that I should 
have to say it leads me from you I can 
scarcely write the words; my kind fa- 
ther will tell you the rest, and it is my 
weakness (throwing itself upon you for 
support) that bids me add the necessity 
there is, until a happier time shall dawn, 
that we should meet no more.”’ 

Several chapters of this volume contain, 
in our opinion, some of the most powerful 
and beautiful writing that we have met 
with for alongtime. After the receipt 
of this letter, Tremaine disappears, and 
nothing is heard of him for fifteen months, 
when Evelyn learns that he is living in 
the most private and studious manner 
at Oxford, and repairs thither directly, 
but arrives the day after his departure 
In the mean time the health of Georgina 








singular rencontre occurs between Doc- 
tor Evelyn and Tremaine. The discus- 
sion of the great point which had occa- 
sioned their separation is immediately re- 
newed, and occupies the greater share of 
the third volume. We will not do the 
author the injustice of abridging the ar- 
guments employed by the disputants, and 
we can make no further extracts. But 
we are frank to acknowledge our pleasing 
surprise at finding so much profound the- 
ology, and pure philosophy so forcibly in- 
culcated through the medium of fiction 
The object of ushering Tremaine to the 
public is manifest. Itis to unite the se- 
ducements of dialogue, description, and 
narrative, in order to bring home con- 
viction to the bosom of every slave of in- 
fidelity, doubt, and despair. Let the 
most stubborn follower of deistical delu- 
sion bestow a few hours on its pages, and 
on reflection upon their contents, and he 
may rise ‘‘a sadder and a wiser man”’ 
from the experiment. The detail of a 
mysterious and ingenious plot is subordi- 
nate to the purpose of a writer, who aims 
to enforce the great truths of eternity.— 
The construction of the story is therefore 
simple, and it concludes in the removal 
of Tremaine’s errors, and his marriage 
with Georgina. 

“In fine, Evelyn, perceiving that his 
daughter was in such astate of suspicion, 
of raised expectation, of hope, doubt, and 
fear, that it would really do her more 
harm than good to leave her longer in 
ignorance, resolved, whatever the conse- 
quence of discovery, to go on with his 
design ; and he did so the more readily, 
I may say the more cheerfully, from the 
conviction which he assured Georgina 
was on his mind, that the errors of Tre- 
maine were fast fading away, if not en- 
lirely cured. 

** Georgina’s was, as we have seen, a 
firm mind—firmer than most—and it must 
be owned, it required all the firmness she 
possessed to bear this communication, so 
as not to be entirely overset by it. The 
embraces and soothing of her father, and 
his encouragement of her, not merely to 
talk, but to give vent to her feelings, were 
at last attended with what he desired—a 
soft relaxation of that pent up effort which 
sometimes is too much for our nature. 

“* He was, therefore, not ill pleased to 
see, instead of violence and hysterics, her 
eyes overflow in precious drops, which 
might truly be compared to a ‘ gentle rain 
from Heaven,’ if the paleness of her 
cheek, and the agitation of her features, 
had not rather likened them to what the 
same inspired painter has called— 


“ The honey dew upon a gathered lily.” 


‘It was, indeed, long, very long, before 
she was sufficiently recovered to speak 
with common collectedness. 

** That Tremaine—the admired, the 
loved, the respected, (respected with all 
his errors,)—should be so near her, nay, 





have been so for three whole days—ap 
proaching so fast, as her father said, to 
all they both wished, so as to remove the 
whole cause of that dread ul mental and 
bodily suffering which bh. d almost reduced 
her to the grave—that he should have pre- 
served all his love, and, what was almost 
of as much importance, cleared himself of 
those semblances of unkindness on hus re- 
treat, which had so much added to her 
distress—that all this should be, seemed, 
indeed a dream, if not a miracle ; and the 
task of her father, to keep her calm, was, 
with all his caution, difficult indeed. 


** Good sense prevailed, and resigna- 
tion, which often supplies its place where 
itisnot United, how could they fail ? 
The evening was not far advanced, when 
Evelyn had the delight of finding her in- 
clined to walk, and though agitated, yet 
not enough so to alarm him for her, while 
questioning him even to minuteness upon 
all the great points that now involved her 
dearest interests. 


‘* We may suppose the great point of all 
was not forgotten; nor can we be sur- 
prised that, on this, her father’s asserted 
satisfaction was sufficient warranty for 
hers. 

‘***] think we may depend upon it,’ said 
her father, ‘ that his pride is beaten down; 
and bis masters having lost their authori- 
ty, nature and natural feeling have re- 
sumed their power over him. In truth, 
he is no longer the same person. Ihada 
fear indeed, but it was dissipated almost 
as soon as conceived.’ 

Georgina somewhat anxiously asked 
the nature of that fear. 

*«T feared that you, or the hope of you, 
might have had too much influence in the 
change ; but I am convinced it is not so. 
Indeed the obstinacy, or rather pertinaci; 
ty, with which he defended all his doubts, 
proves this ; forhe was armed at all points, 
and so powerfully, that I] assure you I 
scarcely wonder at his resistance, or the 
hold which error had taken of him. His 
very enthusiasm (for I think his feeling 
amounted to it) made him only the more 
obnoxious to mistake. No! much as he 
loves you, I am quite sure that even you 
have had nothing to do with his renun- 
ciations.” 

*«« Did this appear?’ asked Georgina, 
with some curiosity. 

*« «Tt more than appeared,’ said Eve- 
lyn; ‘It was solemnly asserted by him- 
self; and Iam convinced that what he 
intimated was true :—that his very jeal- 
ousy and suspicion of himself, in this 
particular, have only prolonged this sin- 
gular contest. But for this, he would not 
have fled from Oxford—perhaps even 
would have returned to us.’ 

‘<*¢ He will return now,’ said Georgina, 
hesitatingly. 

‘<¢T have but to hold up my finger,’ 
answered Evelyn, ‘ and he will be at your 
feet.’ 

“« Georgina trembled, and leaned more 
closely on her father, who felt he had 
gone as far as her state would permit.” 
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SELECTIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF MADRID. 
Concluded. 

Cabinet of Natural History—the royal collection 
of Paintings—the royal Armoury—Museum of 
the Park of Artillery—Police of the City. 

I hardly know how to begin, in order to 

convey to you an idea of the contents of 

the Cabinet of Natural History. Anim- 
perfect one only can be gained by a tran- 
sient view of it ; still more imperfect 
must that be, received from my descrip- 
tion. There are two large rooms, on the 
same floor, where the minerals, gems, and 
crystals, are exhibited in glass cases. In 
two others adjoining, a.e the beasts, birds, 
and reptiles; in a third, are fishes and 
shells; in the fourth, a collection of Gre- 
cian vases; in the fifth, a great variety of 
guaqueros and other curiosities from South 

America; and in the sixth, an elephant’s 

skin stuffed, and the skeleton of a non- 

descript animal. The minerals occupy 
the four sides of a large room: and the 
great variety and brilliancy of the speci- 
mens make a display equalled only by the 
collection at Paris. There is one lump 
of pure silver which weighs two hundred 
and eighty five pounds ;—a large piece of 
virgin gold, of great value ;—a large col- 
lection of stones, exceedingly curious for 
the variety and beauty of the natural land- 
scapes seen on them; but taken together 
the collection is less striking for its intrin- 
sic value, though this is great, than for 
its brillianey, variety, and beauty, and the 
taste displayed in the distribution. The 
gems are also displayed so as to be seen 
to the greatest advantage, and the eyes of 
the observer are almost dazzied with the 
view of the rich diamonds, rubies, eme- 
ralds, amethysts, topazes, &c. which this 
case contains. There isalso a great num- 
ber of beautiful pearls, some of which are 
seen as originally attached to their shells ; 
also a case of very valuable and beauti- 
ful cameos, another of agates, jaspers, 
cornelians, &c. Along the centre of the 
room are long tables, on which, and under 
glasses, are exhibited a most beautifully 
varied collection of crystals; also a me- 
teoric stone weighing ten pounds, which 
has a volcanic appearance. The halls 
containing the beasts and birds are suffi- 
ciently spacious for that purpose, and the 
animals are tastefully arranged; but I saw 
none among them of a kind which I had 
not seen before, excepting the non-de- 
script skeleton. This was found in mak- 
ing an excavation at Paraguay. It is 
nearly as large as the elephant, but bears 
no resemblance to that animal. The ce 

lebrated Cuvier has given it the name of 

Megatherium. The shells are an exten- 

sive and most beautiful collection; and 

among those most rare, are many, exhibit- 
ing in wax the form of the fish attached 
to them. The Grecian vases, if not the 
most curious, are among the most beauti- 
ful objects to be seen here. They are 
made, some, of the clearest and most beau- 
tiful crystals, and some, of precious stones. 
All, for variety and pond. ome of form, 








beauty of colours, brilliancy of polish, and 
exquisite taste, surpass any thing of the 
kind I have ever seen. Their value I 
could not ascertain, but presume it to be 
such that monarchs only can own them. 
The room containing the Indian curiosi- 
ties, Chinese dresses, a Mandarin in full 
dress, &c. is less than the Asiatic Marine 
Hall in Salem; and the variety is much 
less, being principally confined to curiosi- 
ties from their possessions in South Ame- 
rica. 

The royal collection of Paintings are 
deposited in the Palace, near the Prado. 
They are exhibited in three immensely 
long halls, two of which contain, exclu- 
sively, those of the Spanish school, and 
the other those of the Italian. The paint- 
ings are all numbered, and for twenty 
cents the visiter is furnished with a little 
book which contains a description of 
each. With this book in hand I went the 
round of the three rooms in about as ma- 
ny hours ; consequently, as you will ima- 
gine, I could take no more than a glance 
at each; indeed it would require a month 
to give them the examination they merit 
My knowledge of ihe art, I confess, is not 
sufficient to enable me to distinguish the 
superiority, which is said to exist, of the 
Italian over the Spanish pictures The 
latter appear to me to be quite equal to 
the former; and I am induced to believe 
that the value of these over those is esta- 
blished, rather by the circumstance of the 
impossibility of any more being produced 
by those authors, than by their intrinsic 
merit. I will name only a few of the 
most striking :—a large picture by Muril- 
lo, a Spaniard; the subject, the infant 
Jesus holding up a bird to prevent its be- 
ing seized by a little dog, who is eager 
for it, and while the infant is retreating, 
he is received into the arms of Joseph, 
the Virgin appears to suspend her work, 
and to be viewing with great interest the 
movements ofher son. It is one of those 
which were selected to ornament the 
Louvre, and have since been returned to 
Madrid.—The Martyrdom, by stoning to 
death, of Stephen, by Velasquez ; this is 
very fine. The subject of Jesus interro- 
gated by the Pharisees, whether it was 
proper to pay tribute to Cesar; a fine 
picture, oy Arias ; the figures are as large 
as life. very large painting, repre- 
senting the monk, sent by Charles IV. to 
Algiers, to redeem the prisoners, in the 
act of paying the ransom and receiving 
them ; by Aparacio, a Spaniard. A scene, 
by the same author, of the Famine in 
Madrid, in 1811 and 1812; a picture as 
large as Peele’s ‘Court of Death.” In 
the foreground are represented a woman 
and child, both dead; a man lies near 
them, to the left, on the floor, with only 
sufficient strength remaining to enable 
him to wave his hand in refusal of a loaf 
of bread presented by a French officer. 
Two grenadiers accompany this officer, 
who appear to be horror-struck with the 
scene of misery before them ; near, and a 
little back of the dead and dying, is an 
old man, whose daughter is leaning on 





his shoulder, both presenting the picture 
of despair; in the back ground are men 
and women upbraiding the French as the 
authors of such calamities. This isa pic- 
ture terribly true to nature.—A much ce- 
lebrated painting, by Titian, of the Em- 
peror Charles V., on horseback.—A pic- 
ture, by Raphael, of Jesus oppressed un- 
der the weight of the cross, and Simon, 
the Cyrenian, applying to the chief of the 
soldiers to succour him this painting is of 
great celebrity, and ranks next to that of 
the Transfiguration, by the same au- 
thor, which is at Rome. The catalogue 
amounts to five hundred and twelve ;— 
but I will not try your patience by parti- 
cularizing any more. 

The Royal Armoury, or hall of ancient 
arms, is contiguous to the royal residence. 
It is about two hundred feet by sixty.— 
On either side, the walls are one with 
coats of mail, helmets, bucklers, shields, 
cross-bows, lances, long match-locks used 
before the invention of artillery,and several 
flags preserved as trophies, among which 
are those taken by Don Juan, of Austria, 
at the battle of Lepanto. These are all 
very tastefully distributed. On entering 
the hall you are desired to notice the ve- 
hicle in which the Emperor Charles V. 
used to travel. It is a clumsy box, of 
about five feet by two. Over the end of 
it, where the seat is placed, there isa co- 
vering like a chaise top, with canvass to 
roll up at the sides, and an apron or boot 
to cover the front part. This awkward 
machine was suspended lengthwise be- 
tween two mules, and in this way did the 
arbiter of Europe travel over a large por- 
tion of its surface. Near to this is the 
first coach that was ever seen in Spain. 
It belonged to the time of Dona Urraca, 
and is a heavy, clumsy thing, with much 
carved work on the exterior. Passi 
along, we observed the coats of mail an 
arms of Fernando and Izabel, of Charles 
V., of the little Moor the last King of 
Grenada, of Henry IV. of France when 
a boy, of Don Juan of Austria, of Cor- 
tes, Pizarro, and others. In handsome 
glass cases, are exhibited arms orna- 
mented with diamonds and rubies ; sad- 
dles ornamented with the same materials ; 
gold stirrups, bits, and spurs; all presents 
from the d Seignior, probably, at a 
period, when to be in the good graces of 
Spain was more important than it is at 
the present day. There are aiso some 
beautiful specimens of rich arms, made in 
France and Spain; several air-guns; a 
number of shields, studded with precious 
stones ; the spear of Don Pedro the cruel ; 
the turban of the bashaw, taken at the 
battle of Lepanto; two waistcoats of 
Charles V., lined with steel, and pliable. 
In the centre of the room are several 
equestrian statues, all clad in polished 
steel, horses as well as riders; they are 
of Charles V., Philip II., and others.— 
There are several pieces of artillery; a 
great number of saddles covered with silk, 
which were used at the tournaments, &c. 
After having gone the rounds of this hall, 
the conducter takes you to the upper end, 
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where, drawing upa velvet curtain, with- 
in a glass case, by strings without, you 
are presented with a sitting figure, as 
large as life, of St. Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, with the same gold crown on his head 
which is used for the coronation of the 
Kings of Spain. An advertisement with- 
in, recommends your kneeling before this 
saint, (for which purpose there is a velvet 
cushion,) and praying for the prosperity 
and happiness of the kingdom, and of the 
reigning family. Although aware that no 
country ever stood more in need of assist- 
ance from above, I nevertheless declined. 


It seemed to me that it would hardly be | 


in the power of St. Ferdinand soon to 
restore order and happiness, where con- 
fusion and misery seem so firmly to have 
established their empire. 

The Museum of the park of artillery 
(St. Joseph-street) is said to be well wor- 
thy the attention of a stranger, but to see 
this, it is necessary to obtain the permis- 
sion of the commandant of the park; and 
having failed ina first attempt, in con- 
sequence of his absence, [ had not time 
to make a second. 

The squares of Madrid are not remark- 
able for their size or beauty ; indeed, ex- 
cepting what is called the Great Square, 
there are none of any importance. This 
is 434 feet long by 334 broad. The houses 
forming the sides of this square, are uni- 
form as to height, but are not handsome ; 
the upper stories are used as dwellings, 
the lower ones as shops. The forn-er 
projecting over the latter about fifteen 
feet, forma shelter, which secures the 
pedestrian from the heat of the sun, or the 
annoyance of the rain. This square isthe 
Smithfield of Madrid, and here, as there, 
unfortunate beings have been burnt to 
death, for differing in opinion from their 
spiritual fathers. For the interior police 
of the city, it is divided into eight parts, 
and each is under the charge of analcalde 
of the court. These again are subdivided 
into eight wards, each having its alcalde, 
or magistrate. The superintendance of 
those magistrates is sufficient, in ordina- 

times, to preserve tranquility ; but in 
times of excitement, like the present, it is 
considered necessary to keep a considera- 
ble military force within the walls. 

Notwithstanding the dearness of fuel; 
the tax upon all kinds of provisions 
brought in from the country, which is le- 
vied at the gates; and the restrictions, 
rigidly enforced, which do not allow the 
man who sells beef, to sell mutton also; 
and so of every thing else ; I do not find 
that the living in Madrid is more expen- 
sive than itis in the other European ca- 
pitals. For two dollars a day, a man will 
find such lod sing and food, as will be sa- 
tisfactory to all who are not very fastidious. 





Mammoth Steam-Boat.—The Dutch are 
making preparations to surpass all other 
nations In vessels navigable by steam. 
There is now building at Rotterdam a 
vessel which, when completed, will be 
of the burden of 1100 tons, to be propell- 
ed by an engine of 300 horse power. 


From the Edinburgh Spectator. 
SCOTTISH SCENERY. 
‘“« He who has seen you once in life’s spring 
As I have done; will never forget the spell, 
Your thousand beauties o’er his spirits fling ; 
Gloom clouds, and wo may o’er his fate be cast, 


But, midst the darkness, the fair scenes will last, 
Green on his soul.’ ANONYMOUS. 





Ir was a beautiful summer’s evening 
|when I landed at Rowardennan, having 
| spent the greater part of the day in wan- 
\dering among the islands of the loch. 
Rowardennan is a small inn which stands 
| by itself at the foot of Ben Lomond. Eve- 
ry one who has been upon the mountain 
| is acquainted with Rowardennan. If he 
|has not spent a night within its walls, he 
| has at least been indebted to it for a guide, 
|a telescope, perhaps a pony, and without 
| doubt a flask of home brewed. For my 
/own part, I had determined to remain 
here, either in bed, or otherwise (for l 


life) till early on the following morning, 
when it was my purpose to commence the 
ascent of that unrivalled hill, whose sum- 
mit seemed hid in another world. 

I had ordered supper, and had strolled 
out once more to the banks of the lake to 


of the gloaming. The last amber beams 
mountain tops. At intervals there was a 


was rapidly dying away; and in the 
distance, the windings of the wooded 
shores began to be lost in the gathering 
twilight—There was something nobly 
beautiful in this thin veil which nature 
had drawn over her immortal works, en- 


she had wrapped them, the value of their 
attributes. Suddenly the measured sound 


in the stillness long before I could recog- 
nise the boat to which it belonged. t 
length a pinnace entered the little creek 
which forms the harbour of Rowarden- 
nan. It came into the rudely construct- 
ed pier, at the end of which t aeak and 
those whom it had brought with it leaped 
ashore. Some trifling civilities which I 
had it in my power to offer them, soon 
made us acquainted, and we proceeded 
t» the inn together. The party consisted 
of alady and two gentlemen, the former 
being sister to one of the latter, together 
with a couple of servants. They were 
all natives of England, and were for the 
first time enjoying the romance of Scottish 
scenery. ‘They had been upon the banks 
of Loch Long, and had crossed from Ar- 
rochar to Tarbet, and had come from 
thence by water to Rowardennan. Their 
appearance and manners at once satisfied 
me of the highly respectable rank in so- 
ciety to which they belonged ; and their 
conversation soon enabled me to perceive 
that birth and fortune were to be consi- 
dered as among their least valuable pos- 
sessions. They were young and full of 
generous enthusiasm. Their bosoms seem- 





‘ed to be totally unacquainted with that 


was young then, and looked upon sleep 
as a luxury rather than a necessary of 


enjoy the freshness and cloudless beauty 
of sunshine still lingered on the distant 


faint yellow light upon the waters, but it 


hancing, by the very obscurity in which 


petty jealousy and envy which I have so 
frequently seen rankling the breast of a 
stranger, when forced to gaze upon sce- 
nery to which his own country could pro- 
duce no parallel They had all the Scot- 
tish sincerity, the English openness, and 
the Irish warmth of character—a com- 
bination never to be too much admired. 
They were, in short, three of the plea- 
|santest companions I have ever spent an 
evening with, either before or since. But 
I was then only in my twenty-first year, 
and may be pardoned if I confess that the 
impression made upon me by the lady 
was of a far more powerful nature than 
even that to which I have alluded. “ She 
was a thing of morn,” sparkling with all 
the life and light of early spring. I have 
seldom seen a step so elastic—a form so 
beautiful, and a face so radiant with the 
uninterrupted play of soul It is neéd- 
less to talk of all the minor graces of a 
lovely woman ; her ringlets of dark hair, 
her blue, deep blue luxuriant eyes, her 
cheeks like the peach blossom, her lips, 
her teeth, her neck, her brow ; these may 
be the constituent part of beauty, but one 
could as easily form a conception of the 
appearance of a watch by looking at the 
individual springs and wheels, as to the 
human countenance by hearing an anato- 
mical description of its individual fea- 
tures. It is enough that Louisa Westalf 
(a name I shall never forget) was the 
first, and I must say the last, who taught 
me to believe that the colourings of ro- 
mance—the gay picturings of a sunny 
imagination, might not be always too 
highly overwrought 
these pages should meet her eye, she will 
perhaps be able to recall for a moment to 
her recollection the stranger who, in the 
days long gone by, was so accidentally 
cast in her way for a few short but de- 


of an oar fell on my ear, but it was heard lightful hours. 


My new friends had intended to climb 
Ben Lomond next morning after break- 
fast, but hearing of my resolution to see 
the sun rise from its summit, they eager- 
ly entered into the same views, and after 
an early supper we retired to rest, having 
previously settled that we should set out 
together by day-break. I slept little, but 
lay listening to the hawk and wood-pi- 
geon, both of which birds, at this bright 
season, seemed to prefer “ the gentle star 
light to the glare of noon.” At length 
our little Highlander guide tapped at my 
door, a very welcome warning. I rose 
immediately, and donning a light sum- 
mer’s dress returned to the supper par-. 
lour. Louisa was there before me; it 
was not long ere her brother and his friend 
joined us, and the servants with the guide 
were waiting below. ‘‘ We have a pony 
for the lady,” said the landlord, bowing 
as we went down stairs, ‘if she would 
like to ride up the hill. The road is 
somewhat steep, but Roy is sure footed as 
a dog.” ‘* Had you not better accept of 
the landlord’s offer, Louisa?” said her 
brother. ‘‘ Oh! fie on you Charles! you 
will positively spoil my whole romance. 
Can you really suppose I have so little ef 
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the heroine in me as to ascend that glo- 
rious mountain on Roy’s most unpoetical 
back? Could I be guilty of such an 
enormity Eustace, there, would never in 
his life write me another sonnet. I am 
fit for any exertion . this Scottish air has 
made aun Amazon of me. See ihe sky is 
brightening in the east, we delay too long 


| . 
| ears afterwards in London. 


A few hours more, and we parted as if 
we had never met. I saw the fair girl 
and her young lover enter their pinnace 
together. She waved her hand to me as 
I stood on the shore and watched the boat 
wind round a point which concealed it 
from me forever. I saw her again ten 

ier eye 





Communicated. 
THE STORM. 
| ‘Take a double reef in the mainsail,’ 
| said the skipper of a small sloop to his 
men, ‘for we shall have a tough blow of 
it before we get in. I have been through 
| the sound many a dreary night, but never 
on such an one as this promises to be,’ 


Lead on then, dear little kilted Caledo- | had lost somewhat of its brilliancy, and | and calling me to him, he pointed to the 
nian! Roy shall dream in his stable of | the rose was no longer visible on her! northward, saying, ‘do yon see yonder 


; ' : gh 
green grass and butter cups unmolested , cheek ; I fancied, too, though it might be | black cloud’—we dou 


by me.” We rested only twice in our/only fancy, that a shade of melancholy 
progress towards the top, first at a spring had gathered on her brow. She had been } not worth the cast of a die.’ 


of clear water that oozed out through a} mingled with the world; what wonder | 


fresh mossy bank, and next at a little na- 


that she was changed. ButI am alike 


| blay le that point 
| before it overtakes us, or our chance is 


I gazed upon his weather-beaten coun- 
tenance, and shuddered as I beheld the 


tural well, formed in the hollow of a ignorant of her story and her fate, and | look of intense anxiety which accompa- 
smooth polished rock. As we proceeded, | I think of her now only as of what I nied his speech. The dark clouds which 
the rapture of my English friends knew | first saw of her in her innocence, gaiety | were driving towards us—the long, heavy 


no bounds 
bly favourable, and we could see every 
thing in a clear and sofiened light. Tuil 
we reached the top, the lake formed the 
principal object of attention, studded with 
its fairy islands like a great expanse of 
liquid silver, sprinkled here and there 
with glittering emeralds. But when we 
gained the summit, then did the omnipo- 
tence of nature burst at once upon the as- 
tonished soul. 

On the west lay Loch Lomond and the 
magnificent hills of Argyleshire ; to the 
south extended the vale of Clyde, with 
the broad river itself glancing to the al- 
ready risen sun, and mingling far off with 
the mighty Atiantic; on the east, the 
towers of Stirling rose in the distance, and 
nearer shone the beautiful lake of Mon- 
teith ; and still closer at hand the wild en- 
chanting ‘Trosachs slumbered in deep re- 
pose,and in all their summer beauty, on the 
north—but how can a feeble pen describe 
that overpoweringly sublime ampidithea- 
tre of towering and tiered mountings ris- 
ing one behind another in endless_per- 
spective,till the eye, wandering from peak 
to peak, from snow clad pinnacle to dark 
and rocky height,becomes bewildered and 
confused,and with a reverential awe closés 
upon the material universe, as having seen 
enough? Louisa burst into tears and hid 
her face upon her brother’s shoulder “ It 
was an honest sorrow, and became her.” 
There was not one present,except the little 
kilted Highlander, who did not understand 
her feelings. ‘And this was the land,” 
cried Eustace, rapturously, ‘ for which 
the Douglas, the Bruce, and the Wallace 
fought.—Place the most abject slave that 
ever crawled through Scotland, on Ben 
Lomond’s brow, and he is less than a 


man; if the patriot’s fire does not kindle | nuseript mentions his severe illness, and | 


instinctively in his breast!” ‘‘ Yes,”’ ex 
claimed Louisa, a holy fervour illuminat- 


ing her brow, “‘and who that ever read | 
upon the book of nature yonder words of 


| beauty 


| lake in Britain. 


| A FRAGMENT. 
| I beheld on its ‘‘ sweet green stem,”’ a 
rose bud just opening into full bloom and 
It was surrounded by the but- 
'terfly, which rested on a neighbouring 
leaf, gracefully closing and expanding tts 
| wings of gold and purple—by the quick 
| darting humming bird, which seemed 
| hovering in motionless bliss near the 
| beautiful fiower—and®y the honey-bee, 
‘humming his admiration; all seemed 
| sharing its fragrance and beauty, whilst I 
| was reminded, that the fair rose was not 
for me. 

| Imagination transformed this beaute- 
ous flower into a maiden—such a lovely 
| fair being as I have beheld in a dream ; 


_—her forehead surmounted by a calash 


| of green, in pleasing contrast to the ver- 

| meil tint of her cheek, uttering to herself 
‘the inexplicable words—* this world, this 
world, is not forme.” Ah, never, sweet 
‘rose, may thy bloom be blighted by the 
chill of neglect—your hopes never scatter- 
ed by the summer storm,nor your cup filled 
with sorrow-stricken tears—but instead 
of withering away, unfriended and alone, 
*« wasting thy sweetness on the desert 
air,” may some fostering hand, “ with a 
| true heart in it,” transplant thee, in all 
| thy loveliness, to the bowers of conjugal 

i 


fe city. Sat. Eve. Post. 





| 








o Park’s Travels in Africa, says the 
| Dublin Patriot, has been purchased by a 
| Frenchman, for thirty dollars. An En- 
'glishman offered two hundred dollars, 
which the Frenchman refused. The ma- 


is continued down to within a day or two 
| of his death. 





| Public Gratitude.—Voltaire relates, with 


lovely, graveful, delicate, and courteous | 


: “Mungo Park.—The manuscript of Mun- 


The morning was remarka-| and beauty, on the banks of the noblest | peals of thunder which reverberated from 


shore to shore—the repeated and vivid 
| flashes of lightning, which burst from the 
| overcharged clouds, added a shade of 
_awful sublimity to the scene; the wind 
| continued to increase, and blew with vio- 
| lence, while our little bark laboured be- 
neath the press of her mainsail, as if im- 
| patient of the restraint imposed upon her 

by the conflicting billows—while the 
wind, 
how With strong gust 
| Turn’d from its bottom the discoloured deep, 
| ** And through the black night, that sat immense 
around, 

** Lash’d into foam the fierce conflicting brine, 
* Seem’d o’er a thousand raging waves to burn,” 
It was indeed a fearful night—I stood 
on the deck watching the movements of 
the skipper, and I felt my only chance of 
safety depended on him. There were 
two female passengers, who stood cling- 
ing to the quarter railings, gazing alter- 
nately upon the firmament and the sea ; 
and a young man, with folded arms, si- 
lently surveyed the scene. His counte- 
nance spoke the anguish of his soul. I 
approached the young lady to assist her 
int. the cabin, when, at that moment, 
the wind striking the boat, she surged to 
the leeward, and the lady losing her ba- 
lance, was precipitated into the raging 
deep! A moment after! heard a second 
plunge, when, turning round, I missed the 
young man, who, but a moment before 
was standing by my side. 

‘Down with the mainsail,’ cried a 
voice, *‘ and heave the boat about.’ 

‘It is useless,’ I replied; ‘before the 
| boat can be got about they will be past 
‘all human assistance ; assist me to clear 
| the small boat.’ 
‘ Young man, are you mad?’ cried the 
skipper—‘ who do you suppose will trust 
themselves in that little shallopin sucha 
| gale as this 1” 
| J will,’ said one of the boatmen; ‘ and 








j 


Se ee 


light, could return, like the common rep- | great simplicity, that at the first repre- I will follow you, my brave fellow!’ I re- 
tile to the cold creed of the Atheist? | sentation of one of his tragedies, the au-| plied. Ina moment the boat was lower- 
Oh ! it is a sight that wakens in the sou! | dience, who saw the author in a box with | ed from the stern, and we jumped into it. 
its highest and purest thought, asight that | an extremely beautiful young Dutchess, | The quick repeated flashes of lightning di- 
gives life and being to the happiest crea- required that she should give him a kiss. | rected us to the spot where the young 
tons of our brightest dreams ; asight, Eu | by way of acknowledging the public gra-| man was gallantly buffeting the wave- 
stace, that laughs to scorn the deceitful | titude: The victim, a partaker in the | with one arm, while the other supported 
poets, who paint in hues so sombre the} general enthusiasm, felt, apparently, noj the lady. We succeeded in getting 
vorld’s sad realities.”’ ™ ° | repugnance to make the sacrifice. | them into the boat, when we endeavours 
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ed to regain the sloop, but found it im- 
possible. 

‘Pull for the shore,’ cried a voice amid 
the howling of the storm, which I recog- 
nised to be the skippers; ‘for itis your 
only chance of safety.” We followed his 
advice, and turned the boat’s head to- 
wards the shore, which we approached 
with the rapidity of lightning, tll within 
afew rods, when buoyed upon a moun- 
tain wave, we were dashed, with terrible 
force, upon the beach —I caugh the lady 
in my arms, and bidding the boatman 


save the young man, who, by this ume, | 


was completely exhausted, we landed in 
safety from the boat; we bore the insen- 
sible objec ts of our care imto a small 
house, but a short distance from us, and 
immediately applying restoratives they re- 
vived. The young lady extending her 
arms, and turning her languid eyes upon 
her companion, * William ! faintly issued 
from her lips,—‘ Mary!’ replied the youth, 
when they feil into each others arms, with 
overcharged hearts! At this moment, 
the skipper, with the other female pas- 
senger, entered the house. To depictthe 
scene which ensued is beyond the effort 
of my humble pen; let the reader ima- 
gine a mother who belolds her only child 
swept into the bosom of the deep, with- 
out the least prospect of being rescued ; 
let them imagine that mother encircled in 
the arms of her daughter in safety, and 
they may form some idea of the scene. 
The skipper seizing my hand, while 


the tears streamed down his sun-burnt | 


face, he said, ‘ young man, you have per- 
formed this night what I would not have 
attempted for millions; “twas but a mira- 
cle that saved you, for had you landed 
in any other spot, you must inevitably 
have perished ; our chance on board the 
sloop was but a slim one—finding all 
hopes of braving out the storm had va- 
nished, our only chance of safety was im 
running the sloop ashore, when, by the 
assistance of the few people collected on 
the beach, our lives are all fortunately 
saved.’ 

The storm had by this time subsided, 
and the day broke in the eastern horizon, 
and— 

“ Through the lighten’d air, 

‘* A hicher lustre, and a clearer calm, 

** Diffusive, trembled, while as if in sign 

“Of danger past, a glittering robe of joy, 

** Sett off abundant by the yellow ray, 

o oe the fields; and nature smil’d—re- 

viv a. 








New Worlds.—The time has arrived 
when America is to lose the name of the 
New World. There is a newer world 
than America, whose name is not as yet 
fixed. It is variously called Australasia, 
Oceanica, and Polynesia. The fifth part 
of the globe is composed of New- Holland 
and New Zealand; of New Caledonia 
and the Hebrides; of the New Philli- 
pines; of Van Diemen’s Land, the Solo- 
mon Isles, the Friendly Isles, Navigator’s 
Land, the Society Islands, the Low Isl- 
ands, and all the Islands of the immense 
Archipelago of the Pacific Ocean. 

Bell’s Weekly Mes. 


Harte, in the life of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, King of Sweden, gives the follow- 
|ing narrative : 

‘It was in one of the Prussian cam- 
| paigns, that the irrational practice of du- 
| ling rose to a considerable height in the 
| Swedish army, not only among persons of 
|rank and fashion, but between common 
| soldier and common soldier: upon which 
|Gustavus published a severe edict, and 
|denounced death a zainst every delin- 
| quent. Soon after there arose a.quarre! 
between two officers of very high com- 
| 





mand, and as they knew the king’s firm- 

;hess in preserving his word inviolable, 
| they agreed to request an audience, and 
| besought his permission to decide the af- 
| fair like men of honour. His majesty re- 
pressed his passion, of course with reluc- 
| tance; but under the appearance of pity- 
ing brave men who thought their reputa- 
tion injured, he told them that he blamed 
them much for their mistaken notions of 
fame and glory; yet as this unreasonable 
determination appeared to be the result of 
deliberate reflection, hé Wweuld allow 
them to decide the affair at the time and 
place specified :—‘* And gentlemen, (said 
he,) 1 will be myself an eye witness of 
your extraordinary valour.” 

At the hour appointed, Gustavus arriv- 
ed, accompanied with a small body of in- 
fantry, which he formed into a bod; 
round the combatants. ‘‘ Now, (said he) 
fight ull one man dies ;” and calling the 
executioner of the army to him, “ Friend, 
(said he,) the instant one is killed behead 
the other before my eyes.” Astonished 
with such infiexible firmness, the two ge- 
nerals, after pausing a moment, fell down 
upon their knees, and a-ked the king’s 
forgiveness, who made them embrace 
each other, and give their promise to 
continue faithful friends to their last mo- 
ments ; as they both did, with sincerity 
and thankfulness.” 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 











Outlines of Geology, being the substance of a 
course of lectures on that subject, delivered in 


Great Britain, by William Thomas Brand, F. 
R. S. Professor of Chemistry in the royal in- 


stitution, &e 
Concluded. 


In the writings of Mitchell, and of White- 
| hurst, we begin to discern something like 
a genuine and scientific investigation res- 
| pecting the structure, position, and con- 
| tents of the strata that envelope our globe. 
| I have said nothing of Buffon, whose the- 
ories and speculations are much of the 
same cast as those of Burnet ; nor of Rou- 
elle, who reasoned more correctly, and 





wishing to confine myself chiefly to the 
opinions, as well as to the writings, of 
our own countrymen. But in the works 
of this period one very important fact 





the amphitheatre of the reyal institution of 


discriminated with greater | 


must not be overlooked, relating to the | 


distinction insisted upon chiefly by Leh- 
man, and some other continental authors, 
which may be made between rocks con- 
taining organized fossils, and those which 
are destitute of such remains; the former 
bearing evident traces of great revolutions 
and changes, the latter, apparently, of an 
anterior date, and exhibiting no marks of 
animal or vegetable relics: the former, 
in the words of Lehman, owing their for- 
mation to partial or local accidents and 
derangements, the latter coeval with the 
world. To these, which bave since been 
called secondary and primary rocks, he 
added a third class, in which, as to posi- 
tion and structure, he professed to recog- 
nise the operation of the deluge ; he pro- 
sumed that they must have resulted from 
some great catastrophe, tearing up and 
modifying an ancient order of things. 
7. * * * * * 





In mining, in the search for coal, in the 
structure oi canals and roads, in building, 
dramiug, and in the judicious search for 
and management of springs, the advanta- 
| ges of practical geology are incalculable. 
It has frequently happened that materials 
ior roads have been transported at great 
expense from distant parts, when they 
might have been abundantly procured in 
ihe neighbourhood ; in sinking wells, in- 
judicious situations have oiten been pitch- 
ed upon, and buildings erected at a dis- 
tance from copious sources of water. In 
' the fruitless search for metalic veins, mil- 
| lions have been expended upon the delu- 
| sive promises of ignorant adventurers ;— 
and coal is frequently sought for in places 
| which even aslight knowledge of the sub- 
ject indicates as hopeless. 

* * * x * * 


To the traveller, geology opens, as it 
were, a new creation ; in connection with 
| geography, it discloses what may be term- 
ed the physiognomy of the earth; thus 
clothing a barren country with numerous 
objects of interest, and giving a new zest 
to those pleasing emotions of the mind 
with which we behold the fertile land- 
scape and fruitful plain; and to those 
more exalted sensations which are created 
by the majestic features of a rocky and 
mountainous district. 


Finally, in displaying to us, as it does, 
in characters most unequivocal, the great 
and awful revolutions which this earth has 
suffered, it gives rise to a salutary remi- 
niscence of those which yet may come; 
it shows us upon what slight foundations 
the present order of things rests, and how 
trivial a change would suffice to obliter- 
| ate all that now exists; thus inspiring the 
| well-attempered mind, not with sorry fan- 
/cies and idle fears, nor with that super- 
|stitious awe which sometimes results 
| from gross ignorance, and sometimes from 
perverted knowledge, but with deep and 
|unshaken admiration of that boundless 
wisdom which governs the revolutions of 
nature—which, 








Builds life on death, on change duratiou founds, 
| And bids the eternal wheels to know their rounds 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


For the American Atheneum. 
THE ITINERANT—No. rue Last. 
YOUTHFUL DAYS. 


DISAPPOINTMENT, Which unnerves the 
exertions of the weak, and renders them 
despondent, has, on the more firm, the 
opposite effect of making them renew 
with increased vigour their endeavours for 
success. Such was my case; instead of 
lagging, the ardour of my passion receiv- 
ed an increased impetus from the very 
difficulties which chance had thrown in 
its way: and when the first emotions of 
my defeated hopes were passed, I bent 
all my faculties to the attainment of an in- 
terview. In the evening I formed my 
plans, and prepared to put them into ex- 
ecution the next morning . it did not es- 
cape me that nothing could be done with- 
out a confidant, one who, combining in- 
fluence with a knowledge of the place, 
might aid me in the prosecution of my 
designs. For this purpose I selected the 
son of the gentleman with whom I resid- 
ed—there had already existed a friend- 
ship between us, and the general good- 
ness of his heart and devotion in the ser- 
vice of those who trusted in him, assured 
me that I should find all that I might de- 
sire. ‘To Albert then I disclosed the pas- 
sion which was consuming me, and he 
readily promised his assistance in what- 
ever undertaking I should consider ne- 
cessary. From the description which I 
gave him he was at no loss to discover | 
who had ensnared me in her fascinating 











toils ; she was a young lady universally 
admired, but how to procure me an inter- 
view was a subject of the greatest diffi- 
culty. After, however, ruminating a few | 
moments, he took up his hat, said he 
would see me again at dinner, and de- | 
parted. 

He returned as he had promised, his | 
eyes sparkling, and rubbing his hands in | 
high excitement, ‘‘ Success, my dea: fel- | 
low, success! you shall see her this eve- | 
ning’? Charmed with my good fortune, | 
I begged to know in what way he had been | 
able to accomplish his object su speedily. | 
“A miracle, my dear fellow, and you are 
certainly the luckiest man I ever saw :— 
happening, by chance, to step in at my 
cousin’s, i received an invitation for bot 
yourself and me to attend her this eve- 
ning : it is her birth day, and your dulcinea 
will forms one of the company.” i was, 
as may be imagined, in ecstacies. 


I ca- 
ered about the room, rolled over the bed, 
icked over whatever was in my way— 

in truth, I acted the perfect madman. 

Who would control the emotions of a 

lover when he sees the object within his 

grasp, and revels in the hope of felicity ? 

Alas, poor Proteus ! you might have sav- 

ed yourself the trouble. 

vening came, and with it all the little 
hopes and fears that are so apt to intrude 
upon us, when undertaking something, 
about the result of which we are appre- 
hensive. Albert and I went to his cou- 











sin’s, and although J had been there 7 
pales 


— before, I never felt so great a 


dence on entering any apariment as | 
I thought 


did on the present occasion. 
they could read my object in my face— 
thus torturing myself with ideas and ap- 
prehensions which no one else enter- 
tained. 


After a few moments’ conversation, 
however. all my over-excitement subsid- 
ed into perfect calmness. I took advan- 
tage of every opportunity of paying parti- 
cular attention to Margaret, (that was her 
name,) and my assiduities were received 
in a manner so perfectly gentle and un- 
reserved as to cause the most grateful sen- 
timents in me. When the company de- 
parted I attended her home, and, on part- 
ing, she, to my infinite joy, invited me to 
a small entertainment which she proposed 
giving the following week. 


I now flattered myself that every thing 
was in a prosperous way—the cold bar- 
riers of an introduction were removed—I 
saw the path lying open before me to love 
and happiness; my heart bounded with 
anticipations which it longed to accom- 

lish, and every grosser sensibility was 
bashed in the calmness of the purest af- 
fection. 

Things went on thus prosperously for 
nearly a month ; it is true, there was no- 
thing in her behaviour towards me which 
I could construe into any thing like reci- 
procity, yet as the most perfect courtesy 
marked her every action, and as she ex- 
pressed no dissatisfaction at my repeated 
visits, I indulged in the hope thatI might 
ultimately make an impression on her 
heart. About this period a division of 
French troops cantoned in Bassy and its 
neighbourhood ; the officers were mostly 
fine-looking young men, high-spirited and 
chivalrous; they found a ready admit- 
tance into the best society, and, as might 
be expected, attracted universal regard 
and attention. Their presence entirely 
altered the appearance of every thing. 
Instead of the quiet, blooming village, 
whence the shepherd drove his flock in 
the morning to the surrounding hills, and 
returned at evening to join in the rustic 
dance—when he was seen winding down 
the steep declivity of the mountain path, 
tuning his pipe to gay or more melancho- 
ly tunes, as his young shepherdess was 
coy or indulgent. How altered now the 
scene, and yet how beautiful. In the an- 
ticipation of profit every lesser occupation 
was forgotten, and the supplying the re- 
giment with provisions became the only 
care of the villagers. At mse Sips 
and just as the sun was sinking behind the 
last hill, the blast of the trumpet was 
heard, and the rolling drum sending its 
martial call through the camp, summon- 
ing alike the prompt or the inactive 
soldier to take his station in the files.— 
Then came the scene of bustle without 
confusion, for nothing can be more pre- 
cise than the manueevres of these regu- 
lars; the young and the old, the decrepid 
and the infirm of Bassy, all went forth to 


view a spectacle at once so novel and in- 
teresting. 

They had been in the village for about 
a week, when the officers determined to 
give an entertainment to which all the 
most respectable inhabitants received 
cards of invitation ; as a stranger, and one 
who resided with the most wealthy burgh- 
er, I received one also. The assembly 
was the most picturesque I have ever be- 
held. The rich uniforms of the officers 
contrasted singularly with the large flap- 
ped coats of the gentry. The beautifal 
maiden in her trim silk gown, worn on 
particular occasions only ; and the buoy- 
ant youth who whispered his devotion in 
her ear—were all so many objects of hap- 
piness, that my heart beat high at the 
prospect of a joyous evening. 

I looked around for Margaret, and soon 
discovered her conversing with a fine 
young captain whom I had met at her 

ouse. I cannot say but that I might 
have preferred finding her in different 
company, for now I first began to feel 
jealousy awakening in my heart. The 
dance began, yet I had found no oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her, and I had the 
mortification of seeing my rival lead her 
off. I waited till the cotillion was finish- 
ed, and resumed my endeavours to attract 
her attention, but they both appeared to 
avoid me as if fearful of my presence. I 
felt my blood boiling, yet I had discretion 
enough to leave the apartment, the fresh 
air contributed to calm me, and on reflec- 
tion, thinking my feelings might have de- 
ceived my judgment, I returned to make 
a fresh attempt. 

But there was no mistaking actions so 
ac 2 pointed as were these, and I de- 
termined to be revenged on him who I 
thought was ravishing from my heart its 
dearest treasure. It was not long before, 
finding him for a moment alone, I went 
up to him, slapped him on the shoulder, 
and leaving the room beckoned him to 
follow me—he was not long in obeying. 
I took him by the arm, and leading him 
into an adjoining field, told him the cause 
of my conduct, saying, at the same time, 
that I was sure he must have imposed 
upon her credulity in making her believe 
things injurious to me, and which bis in- 
ventive genius musthave prompted Isaw 
his eyes sparkling as I proceeded _I said 
my Lanaeahen depended upon the pos- 
session of Margaret, and that I had rather 
die than see her the bride of another— 
then, drawing my sword, I desired him to 
defend himself. We fought for a few 
moments with great impetuosity, as I 
pushed him to the utmost, but my very 
ardour served but to give him a greater 
advantage over me than he possessed 
from a better knowledge of his weapon, 
and after some passes I felt the steel glid- 
ing through my body. 

e immediately went for help, and I 
was carried to my chamber, where I re- 
mained for some weeks. As soon as the 
fever, occasioned by my wound, had sub- 





sided, Albert informed me that Margaret 
and the captain were married, they hay- 
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ing been affianced to each other for along 
time previous to our meeting. I regard- 
ed the intelligence very indifferently, for 
what with the loss of blood and the re- 
membrance of cold iron, my love had 
flown to the winds. I have ever since 
been one of those who, however he may 
admire a beautiful woman, will yet be- 
ware of any communications with the sly 
god, having always the fear a of Captain, 
and a long piece of steel, something like 
a sword, before my eyes. PROTEUS. 











NOTES ON LISBON.—No. IIL. 
BY A TRAVELLER. 
LirerTATURE in Lisbon is in a very low 
condition. There are few original works 
published, and those few are chiefly com- 





You will be astonished to hear that there 
are only three newspapers published in 
a city which contains upwards of 300,000 
inhabitants; and not a single magazine, 
journal or review 

The causes which have combined to 
produce the present state of ignorance 
among the Portuguese, are a restricted 
nress—the influence of the clergy, whose 


much as possible, all information that 
might excite them to throw off the yoke 
of superstition which oppresses them— 
want of literary taste in the people, and of 
course of proper literary excitement to 
authors—and lastly, the want of social in- 
tercourse. The two first causes have, no 
doubt, had the most powerful influence. 


pilations and small pieces of poetry of|The former is much relaxed—all books, 


which the Port are very tond. Transla- 
tions of English and French authors are 
“very abundant, among which are all the 
works of Doctors Cullen, Buchan, and 
other English physicians. General in- 
formation, I am inclined to believe, is ve- 


foreign or domestic which are to be print- 
ed in this country, have previously to be 
}inspected by the committee of censure. 
This power was formerly invested in the 
Inquisition—but, happily for Portugal, 
this court of the devil retains little of its 


ry scantily diffused through the mass of| ancient power, and even that little is not 
the population, although the sources of|exercised. The palace of the Inquisition 


knowledge are not so few as might na- 
turally be supposed. There are a num- 
ber of extensive and valuable libraries. 
The public one contains 90,000 volumes ; 
it was founded by the Marquis of Pour- 
bal and does honour both to himseif and 
to the city. The other libraries that I 
have seen in the convents : the one in the 
conventof Sezus contains 50,000 volumes 
—that in the Necessidade 25,000; in this 
there is a fine collection of the Latin and 
Greek classics. The conventof San Vin- 


is now occupied by the Senate. Among 
the works whose publication is prohibit- 
ed, | was not astonished to find those of 
T. Payne. 

I am sick of declaiming against the 
state of religion in Portugal I shall only 
add a few remarks concerning the monks 
and priests. The monks are in general, 
|men of mean abilities and slender ac- 
quirements. Surrounded with vast re- 
sources of knowledge, they omit scarcely 
a single beam to enlighten their country, 


cent contains another library of about|or to show that they are not shrouded in 
12,000 volumes. Besides these, every | the common moral darkness and mental 


convent has its library. 


degradation. Their number has been 


Of the state of education, I know but | decreasing for many years. In 1665, ac- 


little—that little, however, you shall have. | 


cording to Damouries, the number of pa- 


There are four colleges in this place, of|rishes in Lisbon was thirty-seven—con- 


which only one is Portuguese ; it is called 


vents, thirty-two—nunneries, eighteen. 


the College of Nobles, because the trus- | In a statistical work published in 1804, 


tees are always of thatrank This col- 


the parishes are reckoned at forty—con- 


lege was established by Pombal in ’°66.— | vents, twenty-——nunneries, eighteen.— 
0) 


the other three, one is an English col 
lege, and two Irish. There were former- 


Since the commencement of the war, this 
decrease has been astonishingly great, in 


ly two colleges of the Jesuits, both of| consequence of the government having 


which were suppressed when they were 


prohibited any persons from entering any 


expelled from the kingdom. One of them | of the religious orders. The whole num- 


was a very magnificent institution, and 
contained seven or eight hundred stu- 
dents. The building is at present used as 
a hospital. Ofthe number and character 
of the common schools, I am ignorant. No 
person is, however, permitted to com 

mence the business of teaching, not even 
the simplest elements of knowledge, with- 
out permission from the government, and 
previous to his obtaining it, he is obliged 
to stand an examination before a counsel 
appointed for that purpose. This is also 
the case in Spain. Education here is ve- 
ry expensive. 

The number of bookstores in Lisbon, at 
farthest, do not exceed ten or twelve, and 
none of these are very large. Besides 
Portuguese and classical Boss, 2 they con- 
tain a considerable quantity of French, 
Spanish, and English books. 


ber at present, in Lisbon, does not exceed 
six hundred. The parish priests are ra- 
ther superior to the common monks. I 
have heard three of them preach. The 
character of their manner is vehemence, 
both of articulation and gesture, combined 
with little dignity or solemnity. The au- 
dience presents as little solemnity as the 
preacher. There are no pews in any of 
the churches, and during the service the 
women sit cross-legged on the floor, and 
the men remain standing. 

The police of Lisbon, although orga- 
nised in an excellent manner, appears to 
be very deficient in energy and vigilance. 
The highest civil officer in Lisbon, as 
well as Portugal, is the Intendant of Po- 
lice ; under him is a band of soldiers 
called the Police Guards, amounting to 
2000—1200 of which are in Lisbon, and 











interest it is to keep from the people, as | 








the rest at Oporto. You may imagine 
that a person with such a force at his dis- 
posal, wants only the will to make him- 
self one of the most oppressive tyrants— 
yet, notwithstanding this formidable 
guard, you need not expect security in the 
streets of Lisbon, in the night time.— 
During the two months that we have been 
here, there have been ten murders com- 
mitted, besides a proportionate number of 
robberies. This number is-much less 
than it must have been ten or twelve 
years ago, in the same space of time :—on 
this subject there have, I think, been some 
conclusions drawn very unjust to the Por- 
tuguese character. The general idea has 
been that they are of savage and sangui- 
nary disposition. From what I have seen 
and heard, I do not believe them to be so 
much more fierce than other nations as has 
been represented. Lisbon is the -ommon 
sink of all the rogues and robbers in Por- 
tugal—urged on by poverty, encouraged 
by constant impunity, and fearless of a 
sleeping police, they assume a boldness 
which, under other circumstances, they 
would not dare to exhibit. It is by 
such as these that most of the murders 
and robberies are committed ; and where 
is the city, under similar circumstances, 
that would not exhibit scenes of as much 
horror and bloodshed as ever the streets 
ef Lisbon did. Some murders, however, 
are perpetrated at the instigation of peo- 
ple in a higher class of society—but here 
it must be recollected that the laws are 
badly administered, and that there is hard- 
ly any crime which rank and wealth may 
not commit with impunity, and therefore 
the only method of reparation left to the 
injured party is to assume to himself the 
right of punishment. 

The inhabitants of Lisbon may be di- 
vided into four classes, viz.—nobility, 
wealthy merchants, mechanics, &c., and 
the lowest class. The nobility of Portu- 
gal are, by all accounts, a most con- 
temptible race in every respect, possess- 
ed of neither moral nor intellectual re- 
spectability. Their number is not large, 
and pride keeps them from connections 
with any other rank, and they are there- 
fore obliged to intermarry among their 
own relations—the effect of this im dete- 
riorating the breed, you can easily ima- 

ine. The twonext classes form the ef- 

cient and respectable population: They 
are not deficient in natural sagacity or 
correct conduct. The lowest grade are 
destitute of every principle of honour or 
humanity—they may be bribed to perpe- 
trate almost any crime, Besides these, 
there are the monks and nuns, and sol- 
diers. Of the latter there are about 8000 
in the city. The Portuguese soldiers, 
though not tall, are very erect,and make a 
martial appearance. 





{GNOTICE.—Our Patrons are informed that 
No. 26 will complete the first half-volume of this 
Journal—therefore we request that punctuality in 
payment will be observed, and that no other bills 
than those presented by Mr. Heman Howlett, and 
receipted by the Publisher, will be paid. To af- 
ford an opportunity to those who feel scrupulous 
in paying a collector, we invite them to our office. 
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THURSDAY, OCT. 18, 1825. 

We took occasion last week to request our 
brother editors, when they copy an original arti- 
cle from this journal, to be careful in not con- 
founding its name with that of others of nearly si- 
milar sound We are now compelled to go a 
step further, and request that our articles may not 
be published as original in the papers into which 
they are copied. This has been systematically 
pursued in some quarters, but with little credit to 
those who are concerned in it. As these gentle- 
men have undoubtedly some school-aequaintance 
with the Latin, we shall make no apology for re- 
minding them, in that language, of the threats of 
Horace : 

‘‘ Cornicula furtivis nadata coloribus, 
**Risum moveat,” &c. &c. 


It is but justice to our able correspondent AL- 





BERT,to state more particularly, that his lines en- 


titled, “ Sympathy s Tear,” have been copied a» 
original in an Eastern paper, the name of which 
we forbear to mention. Wecongratulate Albert 
on the tacit compliment paid him. 





LAW LECTURES. 
We congratulate the public on the intention of 
the Ex-chancellor Kenr to deliver a course of 
Lectures on Law, at the College in this city, dur- 
ing the approaching winter. The course will com- 
mence on the 25th instant, and continue for six 
months, embracing five lectures of one hour each, 
in every week, accompanied with examinations 
of the pupils. The terms are one hundred dol- 
lars for the course ; and we feel perfect confi- 
dence in saying that for this sum every industri- 
ous student may derive more lasting benefit than 
ean be acquired at any other law-school in the 
Union. We are aware of the advantages offered 
to the tyro in jurisprudence at Litchfield, at 
Northampton, and at Baltimore. We feela very 
high respect for the institutions at those places, 
and can cheerfully exclaim to each of them, “* Go 
on and prosper!” But as regards the claims of 
our own citizen upon the attention of all who are 
really desirous of instruction in the noblest of the 
sciences, they are second to none, and require no 
encomium. Weinvite every lover of learning to 
the care of that individual, who combines the 
most varied and elegant attainments of the scho- 
jar, with the profoundest forensic learning, and 
who is recommended no less by his experience 
and study, than by the happiness of his manner in 
imparting their treasures. James KENT is a name 
that carries with it its own lustre, the possessor of 
which may now justly be styled on this side of the 
water, ashe has already been entitled on the oth- 
er, the Mansfield of America. 





AMERICAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Within the last few days we have had oceasion 
to peruse no less than four periodical publications 
issued from the press in this city and in Boston. 
We refer to the North American Review, the 
United States Literary Gazette, the New-York 
Review, and the New-York Medical and Physical 
Journal ; all of which appeared on or about the 
first of the present month. Their number is suffi- 
cient to show that the impulse given to periodical 
literature in this country is deeply and widely 
felt; and the improved character of each work 
for interest ef matter and ability of manner amply 








satisfies us that the impulse thus given has been 
productive of the happiest effects in elevating the 
literary standard of this country. 

it was.our intention to have entered into a brief 
notice of the efforts which have hitherto been 
made in this country in this department of letters, 
but we find ourselves compelled to defer it to some 
future period. We ‘shali at present merely take 
a cursory glance of the Journals now before us. 

The present number (for October, 1825) con- 
tains a variety of highly interesting matter, dis- 
persed throughout the several reviews. The first 
article treats of the claims of the United States 
on Napies and Hoiland. containing a full and ex- 
' plieit history of the measures which have been 
| pursued by our government to obtain indemnity 
for the losses incurred by our merchants in illegal 
|captures, and recommending more efficient ap- 
| peals to justice. The second article is a long 
_disquisition on the character and writings of 
Byron, which we shall hereafter notice more es- 
pecially. Itis, in general, correct in its senti- 
ments. and well written. It does not, however, 
do full justice to the exalted genius of the de- 
parted poet. Another interesting article treats at 
large of Columbus, and presents us with a full ac- 
|count of his life, every thing connected with 
'which must be attractive to an American. We 
| have not room to notice the other subjects treated 
‘of in the number. Its eritical notices are uncom- 
| monly interesting, and the number is, altogether, 
| highly creditable to our literature. 


The New-York Medical and Physical Journal. 
This work beiag strictly professional, we shail 
not undertake to say much respecting it. As far 
as we can learn, it will bear a comparison with 
any quarterly medical journal published in the 
United States. It owes most of its present cha- 
| tacter to the indefatigable exertions of the very 
able senior editor, Doctor John B. Beck. With 
him are now associated Doctors Peixotto and 
Bell. From the enlarged appearance of the pre- 
sent number (XV) we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the work is prospering, aud from the 
respectability of the names of the contributors, 
that it meets with general and efficient support 
from the profession. 
The New-York Review and Atheneum Maga- 
zine. 

This work is well known to be the continua- 
tion, under a new title, of the Atlantic Maga- 
zine, which was begun in May, 1824, by the very 
enterprising publishers, Messrs. Bliss and White. 
Negligence, and, perhaps, want of prudence in 
the first and highly gifted editor, was the catse 
of the journal's not receiving, at its onset, that 
support which was fully its due. The present 
editors, one of whom deserves undoubtedly to be 
ranked among the first poets of our land, ‘have 
not as yet, by their own labours, given any very 
satisfactory evidenee of their superiority to the 
former conductors, and we are compelled to ex- 
press itas our honest belief, that something more 
must yet be done, before New-York can promise 
to herself a lasting and distinguished rank in the 
periodical literature of the country. The present 
number is, however, free from many of those de- 
fects, which have remarkably characterised the 
preceding numbers, and some of the articles are 
very ably written. 

The United States Literary Gazette. 

This valuable work maintains its general cha- 

















racter for information, and cleverly-written arti- 
cles. Its quarterly list of new publications is very 
rich, and we shall profit by it. 


~ NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Wittiam Tere: A play, ia five acts. - By 
James Sheridan Knowles, Esg. Author of Vir- 
ginius. New-York. E.M Murden. 

To any one who takes a perspective view of 
the English literature of the present day, it cannot 
be otherwise than matter of deep surprise, that 
while in every other department of letters there 
abound first-rate writers, there should be so wo- 
ful a deficiency ia dramatic composition. Poets, 
orators, philosophers, (alias metaphysicians,) no- 
veiists, essayists and satirists, not only abound in 
number, but surpass those of every precedin 
age in the richness, the spleadour, and the useful- 
ness of their writings. As to dramatic wri 
(whatever may be said of comedy we shail nat 
now stop to inquire,) but itis a melancholy truth, 
that we of the present generation must echo the 
aphorism openly avouched in the last, that 
 Shakspeare is your only tragedy writer.” T'ra- 
gedies have indeed been written, and some of 
them are very pretty, and very fiae too, but they 
will not do. If their excellence is at all discover- 
able in the closet, rely upon it they will not do 
on the stage, and vice versa. Thus Fazio, Cole- 
ridge’s Cunscience, Miss Bayley’s truly affecting 
tragedies, and Byron's Manfred, are admirably 
suited to awaken the conception and enkindle the 
imagination of the solitary reader, and to impress 
him with the deepest sense of the power of their 
respective authors. Introduce these pieces to 
the stage, and they seem as nothing. he spirit 
which breathes throughout them is of too ethereal 
a mould. and refuses to be embodied in the 
grasp of your ordinary actor, and hence it is that 

ey are too frigid for representation. Take Ber- 
tram, Howard Payne's vieces, or Shiel’s Apos- 
tate and Evadne, andiart Mr. Knowiles’s Virgini- 
us and the play before us. Admirably calculated 
for theatrical effect, they cannot stand the test of 
calm and retired criticism. We might, perhaps, 
except Bertram, which is a splendid effort of po- 
etic genjus, abounding in rich and glowing lan- 

e, in bold and original, and frequently beau- 
tiful me , in striking incident and develope- 
ment of character, yet it wants—moral. As such 
it falls short of the high standard of tragic excel- 
lence, and will never be ranked as high as its 
other sec perhaps ee aoe It is toe | 
a striking specimen t etic as 
the drama can do for an actor of ne po 
of conception and execution Beyond this, it will 
scarcely bear the brunt of examination, and he 
who has not seen Kean ia it may even doubt its 
Prep for the stage, 

r. Knowles evidently writes not for immor- 
tality, nor for the next age even, but merely for 
the reigning actors of the day. He models his 
characters to the ievei of the actor—he does not 
seek to elevate the actor to that of the tragi¢e 
muse. His plays are well calculated for acting 
in the. t day ; and beyond this little can be 
said of them. 





We would call the attention of our readers to 
the bills of Chatham Theatre for Friday evening. 
‘The Forest Rose, together with the Lady of the 
Lake, will be performed for the benefit of Mr. 
Samvuet Woopworth, author of the Forest Rose. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

The beautiful lines by “ Ianthis’’ will be insert- 
edin our next. We solicit a continuation of our 
new correspondent’s favours. 

Lf the author of the lines addressed “ To a Co- 
quette,” will permit us to make such alterations 
as we may deem proper, they shall be published ; 
otherwise, we must decline their insertion. | 

“My Fancy’s Picture,” by C. is too long. 
Brevity is no less the soul ef poetry than of wit, 
and we wish that our friends would remember the 
remark, 

* Augusta” will receive a note from ns by sené- 
ing for it, as we do not know her residence. 





